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‘eral questions respectively submitted to us. The 


_ great importance. 
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Soitinc, Grazinc, anp Grasses—A highly 
esteemed subscriber, of Virginia, having made in- 
quiries of us concerning the relative profitable- 
ness of soiling and grazing, and the grasses best 
suited to the latter, we addressed to several gen- 
lemen of our vicinity, distinguished for their 
practical kaowledye, scieatific acquirements, and 
acknowledged skill, as agriculturists, queries re- 
questing informatiun upoa the subject of the sev- 

















auswer of one of these gentlemen will be found 
in another part of to-day’s impression. The 
nature and character of the queries put to him are 
inferable from his, several answers, which latter 
are, as we expected they would be, clear, perspic- 
nous, and highly satisfactory, and we will add, that, 
there is no gentleman in our country, whose opi- 
nion is entitled to greater consideration than is his, 
upon any subject connected with the pursuits of 
husbandry. 


We publishthe third Essay of our respected 
correspondent, Alednego Robinson, Esq., on 
Grasses, in the present number of our paper. It 
gives an account of the Ribbon grass, a new 
species now about being introduced into culture to 
the eastward, and which promises to prové of 
Its thriftiness of growth in 
marshy and boggy soils, i its property of rendering 
such situations sufficiently firm for a wagon and 
oxen to pass over them, together with its fruitful 
yield, must render it an object of vital moment 
with the southern farmers and planters, who have 
sv much bog and marsh, which are now of com- 
paratively little value, and which through the cul- 
ture of this welcome stranger, may be converted 
into sources of profit. We hope that our old 
fiend Robinson, will in due season send us by 
some of the vessels trading from Portemouth to 
this place, a box of the roots. Showild he do sc, 


‘tures have respectively granted bounties to eu- 


disposition of them as will most conduce to the 
public good. Should this grass on trial prove to 
be adapted to %he southern climate, we hold it 
that, for the pains Mr. Robinson has taken to test 
its capacity for culture, he should receive a medal 
as a testimonial of the kind feeling with which 
the benefit conferred on the south shall have 
been received there. Those who know the libe- 
ral sentiments and native generosity which per- 
vade in that quarter, will not doubt the practica- 
bility of such a project meeting with favor: but it 
will be time enough to think of this, when the 
marshes and bogs of the south shall have received 
into their bosoms this thrifty, though selfisi: exatic, 
which, it appears, plays the part of a cruel step- 
mother, by clearing out the house, in ordgr that 
her own brood may have a fairer field to végetate 
and grow in. 


-_-— tes 

We have given in another part of tKe present 
number, an abstract of a law passed at the late 
session of the legislatiwre of the state of Indiana, 
providing for the organization of Agricultural So- 
cieties in the several counties of tat state, as also 
for a General Slate Sociely,each%o be endowed 
with chartered privileges. The law is an impurt- 
ant one, and we have, therefore, made a very full 
abstract of its provisions, and commend itw our 
readers as being worthy of an attentive perusal. 

Weare gratified to find that the planters and far- 
mers of l’ennessee e and Virginia, as well as those 
of some other states, also awakened wo a 
sense of the importance of this subject, and are 
advocating associations throughdéut thtir several 
states. The benefit of sch institutions to the a- 
gricultural communities tn which they nay be lo- 
cated, is almost too manifest to need remark ; for 
their influence is apparent to all, in the meliorated 
condition of agriculture, in the improvement of 
the several species of domestic animals, and above 
all, in that laudable spirit of generous emulation 
among neighbors, which whilgpit inspires them 
with a just ambition to excel in fhe cultivation of 
their several farms, binds them still closer togeth- 
er by the ties of friendship and personal respect. | 

Iu Massachusetts and Connecticut the legisla- 


cotirage the sitk culture—in Pennsylvania, Indi- 
ana, and several of the other states, enactments ex- 





we will take especial pleasure in making such a 


« %, 


eties, and it is gratifying to see in almost every 
directiva of vur wide spread country, movemen® 
making to establish such associations where ‘ 

are none nvw, and to infuse new life and 

those which are already in existence. This is as 
it should be; and we hope to see the good spirit 


go forward until there is a well atta 
in every county in the United States. 





Burnet Grass— As there seems to comets 
sition to enter into the cultivation of this grass, a 
few passing remarks inxy not be unacceptable, as 
to its general character, It is a hardy grass, ‘will 
stand the frost and severity of the winter better 
than any other, and like rye-grass, ‘makes an. eur- 
ly pasture, it being of a quick growth. «it will 
grow on any soil, but a loam suits it best. The 
land intended for it, should be brought iato.a fine 
tilth ; from 16 to 20 lbs. of seed is sufficiont:for- 
an acre. The seed must be.csvered witha very 
light harrow, and: the ground rolled. It ean ‘be 
sown any time from April-till September. If sown 
in the spring, ait. be cut the first year once, 
but aot oftener. extime for mowing,. if it is 


bloom. 
The seed will be ripe ahoutshoans stdin 
(after the first year,) when it mast be reaped'tike 


wheat .or rye, and thrashed on~@ cloth, before 
it is too dry, becausefit is apt to shed ; it should 
be afterwards driéd’perfectly. It does not lose ia 


it be sticky, after being thrashed it is very agreea- 
ble to the horses, which are fond of it, and eat it 

with so much avidity as never to waste any. ‘The 
seed is very nutritious, and horses fatten very ré- 
pidly on it. “Three tons of hay and 40 bushels of 
seed, according to Spurrier, have been’ obtained 

from a single acre. 





Rye Grass—This grass when young, . in the 
spring, is excellent for fattening horses, or other 
beasts, and when the cows are fed wpon it, it 
greatly increases the quantity and quality of the 
butter and milk. It is particularly serviceable 
for feeding ewes and lambs in the early part of the 
season before clover and other grasses are ready, 
it being fully two weeks earlier. i is a hardy 
grass, so tenacious of life that it will grow on ai- 





ist cunsuniging the formation.of ne soci- 
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most any land, whether clay or any other sour, 


not intended ty sayy the seed, is, aten ia 


leaves in drying, and though the hay made from — 
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dass} soil, and Feqiives' but lilile als nition. | In no other part of the country through which (full 


Je Will last several years, Two bushels of seed 
Ao the acre, if sowed alone: to be sown in the fall. 
It may, however, be sown upon grain in the 
spring with clover seed—in which case, one bush- 
4f of ‘rye-grass seed, to from six to eight quarts 
Of..clover seed,is the proportion to the acre. It 
@reatly.increases the bulk of hay, and is a great 
addition to the clover, depriving it of the perni- 
cious effects which it sometimes exercises when 
‘eatile are fed alone with it, 


‘Prorection or Fics rnom rnost—A corres- 
pondent in North Carolina inquired of us a few 
weeks since how to protect his figs from the ef- 
fects of the winter’s frost. The Germans practice 
@ method which we think would prove available 
in this-country. Their method is, in the fall of the 
yearto.untie the fig-trees from the espalier,and lay 
them down, covering them from the frost with 
straw or litter, which prevents their shoots from 
being injaced by the frost. This covering is ta- 
ken away gradually in the spring, and not wholly 
removed until all the danger of the frost is over ; 
by which management they generally have a very 
great crop of figs. . 

There is another inconvenience to be guarded 
against: owing to some seasons being cold and 
moist, the young shoots of the fig-tree will not 
harden, but are soft and full. of juice; when such 
is the case, the first frost in the fall, if precaution 
be not taken to prevent it, will leill the upper part 
of these shoots for a considerable length down- 
wards. By proper care, however, this may be 
prevented. : 


Waeat Caorp—Pegacues, kc. 

We gave some few weeks since the substance 
ofa conversation we had with the editor of the 
“Ohio Farmer,” on the subject of the prospects 
of a wheat crop in his own state, in Western 
Pennsylvania, and east of the Alleghanies. On 
his return home-from Baltimore he went by the 
way. of Harrishurgh and Pittsburgh, and we are 
pleased to hear him speak thus encouragingly, in 

. his paper ofthe 15th instant, of the appearance of 
the wheat crops in that part of Eastern Pennsylva- 
nia through which he passed : 

* “Through the whole of what is termed Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the wheat crops presented a very 
favorable appearance, surpassing any thing we 
had seen either in Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, 
or the west parts of Maryland. Jt presented no 
appearance of having been injured by the winter, 
and the ground was remarkably even and well 
covered.” ) 

After giving the above spice of good news, he 
adds the following of a yery different character : 
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we have passed, either before or since, did this 
crop, the most important to a country, present the 
appearance of haying escaped the severity of the 
winter.” 

“In Ohio, in addition to the unfavorable win- 
ter, and the ravages of the fly, in many places, the 
rains for the fast six weeks have been, especially 
west and south of this place, nearly incessant. 
Harvest is almost upon us, and if the rains should 
continue much longer, (though from the signs of 
the last two or three days we have hopes this may 
not be the case,) the sad reality of a failure in our 
bread crops, will be added to the long gloomy 
prospect,” 

The Village Record, of the 24th June, publish- 
ed in West. Chester, Pennsylvania, on the sub- 
ject of the grain crops, states that :— 


The presont week our farmers will be pretty 
generally. engaged in Haymaking. Some had 
their grass in the swarth so early as last week.— 
We wish them abundant crops—and fair weather 
for their harvesting. From present appearances 
the labors of our agricu!turalists will be crowned 
with golden success. The farmer is the truly in- 
dependent man—he enjoys puro air by day, and 
sweet sleep by night.” 

An in the same paper we see it stated, that 
the wool crop of Washington County in that state, 
at the average price of 55 cents a pound, will a- 
mount to $360,000. 


The Genius of Liberty, published in Lees- 
burg, Loudon County, Virginia, has the follow- 
ing:— 

The Harvest.—The time is near at hand when 
our farmers are wont to cuttheir harvest.—Sad 
and gloomy is the prospect, not only in this 
county, but, as far as we have heard, with very 
few exceptions throughout this wide and di- 
versified countgy. There are some farmers in 
Loudon, who, owing to the localities of their 
farms, will make nearly an average crop—but 
they arefew.—By far the greater part will not 
reap more than their seed, with perhaps a snffi- 
ciency for domestic use and enough to defray 
the expenses of harvesting——Others will not 
make their seed. This is certainly very discoura- 
ging, and must have a tendency to enhance the 
price of wheat and flour, very considerably. 

The Lynchburgh Virginian says, although it 
is certain, that in some sections of the country, 
the wheat crop will be very deficient, we should 
not be surprised, if upon the whole, it should 
turn out to be at least an average one. 

The peaches_in the neighborhood of Balti- 
more, were nearly all destroyed by the cold of 
last winter, in the bud. We conversed a day or 
two since with Mr. George W. Miller, who 
owne an extensive farm about seven miles down 
the river, and has an orchard of about 700 choice 
fruit trees in bearing. This orchard last sea- 
son yielded him between $1,800 and $2,000 





worth efgpreber the crop was about 2-3 of a 
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one.” His trees this year, will not yield, on 
an average, mure than ten or twelve peaches, 
many of them none at all; some few have from 
50 to 100 on them. We were, however, grati- 
fied to learn from him, that but few of his bearing 
trees were, themselves, killed. In a younger orch- 
ard of about the same number of trees, not yet 
yielding, he was not so fortunate; many ofthe 
younger trees being killed to the ground. sf 
The extensive peach orchard of Mr. Richard 
Cromwell, situated also in our vicinity, so.celé- 
brated for its delicious fruit and immense yield, 
we regret to learn, has also shared-a fate similar 
to that of Mr. Miller. ‘ag, 
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Grazinc ann Soitinc—Grasses. 

Messrs. Sinclair & Moore— 

Gentlemen—I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of your too flattering, but much respected letter of 
16th inst., and although I consider your senior 
partner more capable of answering the queries 
propounded than myself, yet as you have we vee 
ed my opinion thereon, I cheerfully comply 
the best of my judgment. e 

Ist. Clover is suized to being grazed, and al- 
though there may be more loss than if cut’ for 
soiling, yet the ground is less deteriorated, ‘and 
cattle will thrive better when running at large than 
if soiled; as an instance, they soon get tired on 
eating grass given daily to them, and when they 
appear ww be satisfied, if turned into a pastare they 
will go to feeding heartily. 

2d. Soiling 1 consider more economical ‘than 
grazing, yet the latter is preferable asstated above, 

8d. Lucerne is better aJlapted to sviling than 
common red clover ; it will yield more green food, 
is an earlier grass, and can be cut more frequertly 
than clover. 

4th. Orchard Grass when young makes excel- 
lent pasture, but cattle are not fond of it when 
grown strong or about six inches high, ‘until 
which time it is better food than clover, but as the 
latter will last all summer, it is upon the wholea 
better pasture. 

5th. Herds grass is well adapted to grazing. 

6th and 7th. It is unquestionably judicious to 
sow Clover with Orchard Grasa, whether intend- 
ed for hay or soiling, and the latter requires eut- 
ting quite as soon as the former, and with us is al- - 
waysready for hay when in early blossom; if laterit 
becomes coarse and harsh for hay. Two bushelsof 
Orchard Grass seed and two quarts cloverare proper 
for an acre; the former being very light, should 
be sown in a calm damp day, and each kind sepa- 
rately ; the Orchard Grass should be cross sown, 
say one bushel each way, to make it vegetate 
more evenly. 

8th, I do not consider that more seed is requir- 
ed when intended for grazing than for hay, but 1 
would not graze the first year until a crop of hay 
had been taken off, and in one week after being 
mown, it will be good pasturage, and so continue 
until covered with snow ; we generally mow: 





first week in June. 
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Grass, English Grass, ane pet Ch on 
d for pasture in the state of Virginia. 
lary respectfully, I am, gentlemen, 


© Your obt. servt. 
wwe 4 HENRY THOMPSON. 
Baltimore, 18th June, 1835. 
AGRICULTURAL SocieTIES—INDIANA LAW. 
The legislature of Indiana, at its late session, 
an act “for the encouragement of Agricul- 
ture,” of which we shall give an abstract, by way 
of shewing our readers the deep and laudable in- 
terest taken by this youthful member of the con- 
federaty, in the business of agriculture—how ear- 
fy and how properly their attention has been turn- 
ed. to the preservation of the soil of that fertile 
state, and how paternal is the care by which they 
endeavor to promote the objects and interests of 


husbandry. 

_ It is made the duty of the Board doing county 
business in each county, [county commissioners.) 
anoually, commencing in the preset month of 
May, vatil an agricultural society shall be formed 
within such county, to cause notice to be givenin 
such manner as in their opinion may be best cal- 
culated to give general publicity throughout the 
county, that there will be held at the usual place 
of holding courts, on a day to be named, a meet- 
ing of the citizens of the county for the purpose 
of organizing a Counly Agricullural Society. 
When such nieeting convenes, itis made the duty 
of some one of the commissioners to have a vote 
taken, to determine whether a society shall be 
formed or not. Iftwenty or more of the persons 
present are in favor of the measure, they may im- 
mediately proceed to the election of officers, and 
the (enn of a County Agricultural Socie- 
ty. 






Ifless than twenty should be found in favor 
of the proposition, a subsequent meeting is to be 
called within ninety days. 

On the application of any five persons, who are 
free-holders, to the county board, for the forma- 
tion of an agricultural society, in any township, it 
is made the duty of such Board to call a meeting 
for that purpose. Each township society to be 
considered as auxiliary to the county society, and 
to be entitled to one representative in the annual 
meeting of such societies. Where no county so- 
ciety may have been formed, the township socie- 

is to be so considered, and all subsequently 
ab societies as auxiliaries. 

The officers of each society are to consist of a 
president, vice president, corresponding and re- 
eording secretary, treasurer, and one or more cu- 
rators, as the society may determine, for each 
township in the county, who shall constitute a 
board of managers; these are to be elected annu- 
ally by the society, to hold their offices until suc- 
cessors are chosen. The treasurer is required to 
enter into bond for the faithful discharge of his du- 
ties, and his bond to be recorded in, the recorder’s 
office of the county, and also filed with the papers 
of the society. At each annual meeting, before 
the election of the officers, the society are requir- 
ed to determine by vote, what shall be the a- 
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elected its officers ly to. the. provisions ..of 
the act, which is to 
the county recorder, and so soon as this requisi- 


is to be made out, testifying that the society hes 


of sich society, and their successors are tu be im- 
bued with all the attributes of a body corporate, 
to have continuance forever, to be capable in law 
and equity to sue and be sued, and exercise all the 
other funetions enuring to chartered companies. The 
board of managers, (five of whom are a quorum,) 
have power tomakeand alter bye-laws,to determine 
for what articles, animals, modés of husbandry, a- 
gricultural essays, crops, domestic manufactures, 
or other matters or improvements connected with 
agriculture, mechanic arts, or rural and domestic 
economy, they will confer prizes or premiums ; to 
fix the amount, places of exhibitions or fairs ; ap- 
point all necessary subordinate officers; fill up 
vacancies occurring in the recess of their annual 
meetings ; provide for the admission of members, 
and to fix the places and manner of holding elec- 
tions, ten days notice of which is to be given, and 
to perform all other acts necessary for carrying 
into effect the objects of the society. The Board 
is bound to hold a meeting between the first day 
of October and the first day of December, in each 
year, and make out an annual report, setting forth 
their number of members, amount of money paid 
in, the amount expended, tle general condition of 
<p in their county, the principal articles 
of produce and manufacture therein; with the 
quantity, quality, and value of each, as nearly as 
can be ascertained ; the influence their society has 
exerted on the agriculture of their county, and the 
results promised thereby, with such other matters, 
on agricultural improvements, or intelligence, as, in 
their opinion, may be useful to the public, and to 
appoint a delegate to attend the meeting of the 
stale society, which we shall presently more par- 
ticularly allude to. The report above mentioned 
is to be transmitted through the delegate, togeth- 
er with a certificate of his appointment, to the 
state society. The Board of Managers are em- 
powered to use a common seal to verify their of- 
ficial acts; may receive donations in lands or 
other property for the use of the society : provided 
they shall not hold real estate above the value of 
five hundred dollars for a longer period than one 
year, unless the same be used as farms or gar- 
dens for agricultural experiments or purposes, 

The county commissioners are authorized to 
appropriate fifty dollars, annually, to promote the 
objects of the county society. 

No funds of the society to be applied to any 
other purpose than for the promotion of those for 
which the society was formed. Every member of 
a society to be allowed to withdraw, on giving 
notice to the treasurer, and paying his dues. 

The State Board of Agriculture is to consist of 
five members, to be appointed by the governor, 
who are to hold their o for-five years and un-. 
til successors are duly appointed. Thisboard is 
invested with power to fill up vacancies occur- 
ring in their own body ; possess all the corporate 
and politic powers granted to county societies by 





mount of tax to be paid by each member the en- 


nor be Jess than fifty cents, in any year agent rey petite we 
meniber, On the election of officers, a certificate ize, by appointing their besnend.- wei 
ized, to. collect from county societies. an 


: recorded in the office of /mation as shall be.caleulated 10 
tion shall have been complied with, the members | 











I! other sources.to thems accessible, eseh-h fe 


ciency of action, to prepare, procure, publish 4 
pe such agricultural tracts ithe re 
and conduct such agricultural .experiments i 
may be ordered by the legislature or county. = 
cieties ; to record or file afl the papers of =A 
ty societies committed to their care, poteair sey 
annual report to the legislature, embracing 
‘ment of their own proceedings, an prerrsden 4 
from the several county societies, and\such other 
information and recommendations as. in thie 
judgments would be interesting and.useful to the 
agricultural community, and perform sach other. 
duties as shall be prescribed by the legislature or 
the state society. esoye kg 
An annual meeting of the State Board, on the’ 
second Monday in December, in each year, isto 
be held, and the delegates from the county socie- 
ties, which are to constitute and be known, as the 
“State Agricultural “Indiana 3" ie’ 


object of which, is, to devise plans of Agee 4 
means of diffusing agricultural information, * 

to give an efficient impulse, by their combined 
action and influence, to the promotion ‘and ad- 
vancement of the objects had in view by the le- 
gislature. ee 


= 





[From the Intelligencer and Expositor.) * 
IMPROVEMENT oF Sol, =, 

A distinguished foreign Agriculturist, Arehi- 
bald Gorrie, on the subject of green vegetable 
matter, states that “Vetches, &c. ploughed: in, 
are very effective manure,” (under this article 
may be included all sorts of green manure,) 
and that amongst the most active plants ee. 
such 





ed as manure, } have found the Sinapisis, 

ed in fresh, &c.; and again—“other w. 

as nettles, thistles, ragwort, &c. produce crops 
superior to farm. yard dung. Potato stems, 
ploughed in, on clover lea, for wheat, I have 
found to produce crops exceeding by two bolls 
per acre, in quantity, with more ionate 
weight of straw, the other parts of the same field, 
manured with farm yard dung, but otherwise un+ 
der the same circumstances. The stems from. 
three acres of good potatoes, will manure an acre 
for wheat, to much better purpose, than fifteen 
tons of farm yard dung. I may mention an ex- 
periment, I this year made with pea straw, con- 
verted into dung without the aid of cattle. Hay- 
ing something of that sort on hand about the 
middie of last May, and being in want of some 
loads of manure to finish a potato field, I had 
the peas thrashed at the mill, and the straws and 
chaff carried to the side of the potato field, and 
made up like a large hot bed, giving each 

of straw an watering. Fermen . 
soon commenced and by the fifth day, the mass 
was 60 far decomposed, as to be easily filled in- 
to the carts. The.effluvium, in filling, wae al- 





the act, by and under the style of the “Indiana 


most intolerable. It was in this state, and in 








crops. idea will naturally pre- 

ee0t “itself; that, recolleeting the experiment of 

(detailed ina former paper) if the 

had been saturated with the liqtid 

of the manure, or dung, ae ey would 

‘been prodigiously increased. It goes to 

yet erne striking light, the value of even 

vegetable matter, when applied to promote 

the growth of plants, afier being even partially 
decomposed. 


» falso ought to occur to the reflocting reader, 
that if this effect can be produced by dried pea 
straw, simply fermented with the aid of water, that 

masses of sweet potato vines, is 

articlein the dungstead, as an aid to 

@%, superior compost manure. Jt cannot 

ep doubted: but if three acres of Trish potato 

will sufficiently manure one acre, two 

eweel potato vines, would certainly 

game result. | am led to doubt 

trial, whether, there is any other 

_ matter, capable of giving so mach aid 

jon when properly applied, as the vine 

Of the sweet potato, Thonsands of the rank 

weeds that cover onr fields, fill the lanes, and a- 

bound in ovr forests, annually, are superior in 

their effect on vegetation, when properly mana- 

gad to the plants spoken of so highly by Mr. Gor- 

rie, as producing such valuable effects, when ap- 

plied as a manure; yet our stupidity permits 

them 4o rise and ress to matarity, die and 

become dissipated by the winds of heaven, while 

we go whtntng abont ‘the unproductiveress of 

our “uplands,” or perchance go rolling about 

owthe: surface of the earth, in pursnit of that 

which Heaven would be j:stified in denying, to 
OUT profligaie nse of its best earthly blessings. 

An additional experiment by a gentleman 
Who now stands high as a0 agriculturist, exhib- 
ite the effect: of green vegetable matter when 


fm roots of plants, and in a decom- 
Mateineiding vegetation. On such sub- 
his name is high authority. J. D. Parkes 


states? “Dhadatrene opened of sufficient length 
toreceive six set's of potatoes; under three of 
these setts, I placed green cabbage leaves. bit 
the other three had nothing but the soil. When 


the crop was dag, the plants over the cabbage | 


leaves yielded about double the produce of the 
Ropacions must be that disposition that wi'l 
not be fully satisfied with a profit of one hundred 


per cent, on any labour and capital bestowed. | 


and equally senseless that, that would not tr 
| Wreciire it. PLANTER. 
* S@eTae Dornwan suorr yory , yeartine 
: advertised, in this number, is represented 
to:us as being one of the most beautiful animals 
of his'ege in the country. He is thorough bred, 
and has all the best points of his admirable race. 


'* G@utss—Essay No. 8. 


~~ Containing an account of several satisfactory 
experiments made in the culture of the Rispox 


|Grass,* by Abednégo Robinson, of Portsmouth, 


New Hampshire. 

I wish to make a few remarks on some experi- 
ments that Iam making, though now in their’ in- 
fancy, on a species of grass here named and 
known asthe Rissonw Grass. This early disclo- 
sure of results, as far as they have gone, is render- 
ed the more , inasmoch as I have recent- 
ly seen an extract from a letter of mine in an Agri- 
cultural paper which though not intended for the 
public eye, found its way to the press. To 
this course I have not the slightest objection; bat 
on the contrary, will feel especially happy at ail 
times, if what I may say should be of service to my 
corntrymen, of letting whatever [ may write be 
published. The circumstance to which I allude 
was this. I mentioned ina letter to a friend, 
that I had seen a patch of Ribbon Grass, in a very 
flourishing state on a wet, boggy spot of ground, 
and of my full belief of its being susceptible of 
being very extensively and profitably cultivated, 
and of my intention of trying the experiment.— 
As this has been communicated to th public, and 
as I have had a very favorable account of it from 
a gentleman in Connecticut, an experienced and 
practical farmer, and of his determination of enter- 
ing into its culture immediately, I deem it proper 
that I should make known mv own experiments 
and opinion of this grase, believing as I do that it 
will prove a most valuable acquisition to the cul- 
tivated grasses, and a great blessing to the people 
of the Sonth in particular. 

A neighbour of mine, (Capt. John Simpson, 
living in Greenland,) knowing JI had made some 
experiments on Grasses, observed to me that he 
had a patch of Ribbon Grass on a springy, boggy 
piece of ground, which it was worth my while to 
see. kt was his belief, from its luxuriant growth 
in the bog, and the circumstance of its expelling 
all other grasses, taking full possession of the 
soil, and affording two full crops in the season, 
and from the fact that all kinds of stock were very 
Sond of it, that it might be cultivated to great ad- 
vantage. This excited my curiosity, and I soon 
ealled on the gentleman to satisfy it, and was sur- 
prised. at the beauty and richness of the grass. Jt 
igrew om a bog at a, small distance from a livin 
‘spring, where the water descended and pore 
j through the grass all the season. The appear- 
ance of the neighboring grass in the same situa- 
; tion, was very ordinary, being thin, flat-leafed, 
short, and nearly worthless,—whereas the Rub- 
bon Grass, in every particular, wore the most 
beautiful appearance of any grass I had ever be- 
jheld., It was then in its vigor,and in full bloom, 
every leaf being expanded, wide and thick. so 
that the eye could not penetrate through it. Fach 





Y | leaf has one or more stripes, lengthwise, differing, 


on close scrutiny, from each other, either in the 
number of stripes, or their form or shade. Thi 
grass averaged about four feet in height, and 
stood fierlectly erect. It is possessed of a fine 
solid stalk, having an inviting and luscious ap- 
“This grass is known by several names, as, 
Ribbon Grass, Puzzle Grass, and Fancy Grass. 








hued of it shan wf: his ben 
 "Phis patch wovld amount 


to about one sq . ; 

I engaged the seed, not knowing what it pro~ 
duced, ‘having. never particularly observed | the: 
grass before; | accordingly applied at the proper. 


time as was supposed, and reaped the heads, but; 


was able to discover but. very few seeds, from 1 
tu $ to the head. Being certain that we were full’ 
early, a part was suffered to remain till latet in! 
the season,—when by a re-examination it was» 
found in the same condition. 1 beat and rubbed) 
out the chaff; but could discover only a few smalt 
seeds. I sowed it in good season, with the great: 
est care, in my garden, hoping that in the chaff; 
there was more than what | could diseover, which. 
would vegetate. I sowed it in drills, to be sure, 
to have it well covered, and that | should-not mis- 
take other grasees for it. There appeared: to 
come upa few white blades, which | supposed to: 
be young ribbon grass; these few, however,’ 
dwindled off one by one, till all disappeared, the: 
ground never having been disturbed since, and-} 
have not one plant to show from these seede.—* 
Hence | econclade it cannot be propagated from: 
the seed. ; 

Having a very favorable opinion of the grass, T 
looked for some way to propagate it. and conclus 
ding that it might be multiphed- from the root, as: 
hops and many vegetables are, J accordingly env 
gaged one half of the patch, to take it im the’ 
spring. J prepared my ground (40: rods) by" 
ploaghing in my. low ground in -the fall, the’ 
ground varying from soft to very soft mud. The» 
spring being wet, the ground uncommonly soft 
and ‘muddy, | postponed the setting of it out, 4 
think, till June, when | went fur my wagonload 
of torf, the grass was then from four t» eight 
inches long. Early in the spring it had had-e 
dead appearance, but at this time it had become 
pretty well sprung up; some old stabs were dend: 
Perhaps this situation was one of the most trying 
of any to be found. It grew where ice madeto.a® 
great thickness from the water spraying ‘from’ 
the spring all the year. Mr. Simpson has inform- 
ed me since | took away one talf of his turf of 
the Ribbon Grass, that it sprung immediately up 
in the same place, and produced a. crop quiteas 
good as before. Since his closer observations; he 
says he esteems the grass more highly than af 

rst. 

The manner in which this grass was plaritet 
in the bog, was this. “He had a tuft of it growing 
for ornament in his garden, in a very rich soit; 
which he aceasionally ploughed, and finding thé. 
ribbon grass spread a little too far, he ploughed off 
some of the’roots, gathered them and threw them! 
into the bog; he foand they tonk root, spread and’ 
flourished as [ have stated. I observed when get- 
ting my grass, there were some low spots covered 
with water,where the grass sprung up stronger and 
larger, being apparently more’ in its element. 


“Mr. Robinson means timothy, that being the name by 
which it is designated to the eastward. 
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mong: us; yet it is evident that one rod of the 
bog will: produce as much as fouriv his: 

y after getting heme with mv torf, 1 
commenced chopping it up, taking vare.to divide! 
the tufts aceording to the stalks, leaving from one 
to-three in each piece, chopping them witha sharp 
spade, into pieces, from one to four inches re, 
setting out about 40 sqnare rods, about two feet 

without any manure; and setting a few for 
iments, in the middle furrow where the wa- 

ter was constantly issuing nearly all the season. 
None: of them failed of living, and all have taken 
root, shot out and spread considerably ; some few 
to meet each other. Those in the dead furrow 
appear every: way as thrifty as those on the bed, 
[had the curiosity to try the experiment by stick- 
ing one stock of this grass without root in the 
mud, where the water continued to issue: it ap- 
peared to. grow as well as those .with the root; 
and shot out withbranches. This method of pro- 
pagation is more facile than from the root. 
pressed several tafis into holes in a bog where 
the water would rise to the top of the tufts, (this 
is among fresh grass,) here it shot out and ap- 
pears in its element, and will in all probability 
— and drive away all the other grasses. 
so sunk some into what is called a quagmire, 
where it is so softas not to bear a cat; here-I 
sank the tufts level.with the water; these have 
the appearance of being perfectly in their element. 
All these I have lately surveyed since our. se- 
vere cold, and those in the wettest places appear 
least affected. I set some of them. out on some 
of the most barren soil, under.a forest of white 
oaks, where nothing of consequence will grow : 
they all live there, and will probably produce 
something, perhaps one ton to the acre ; if it will 
do this on very: barren lands, it may be well to 
cover them over with it. I have set it in my front 
yard and in my garden, on warm soil of tolera- 
ble quality, bordering on common grass, in part 
for ornament. A> portion of this. was manured 
and hoed; here it is perceivable that the higher 
the culture the greater the product as it respects 
highground. It is demonstrated from my experi- 
mente, and Capt. Simpson’s ee that. this 
grass is truly amphibious. It will do well on 
high dry lands, and it will thrive in a bog or even 
in water. 1 do not know how deepa water it 
will grow in, but.] presume:it will grow in shoal, 
especially running twoater. 1s it not evident that 
this grass possesses very valuable properties, and 
must prove superior to most other grasses?——Y es, 
for it not only grows luxuriantly and in abundance 
in a quagmire where nothing of any value has 
ever been known to be produced before, bunt its 
roots are of such a tough nature, that a sward is 
soon produced that will bear a cart and oxen to 
ss over it. It has another good quality :—a'- 
roost the cireumstance of this grass not pro- 
ducing seed for propagation, seems at first view 
to lessen its value—yet.when we consider t'e 
evils resulting from many troublesome. grasses 
that spread from seed, and that no limits can be 
set them; we may, with propriety, esteem it a 
virtue in this fast-rooted. grass, that Jimits, 
can be set to it, that our valuable tillage ground 
may never be impeded with its roots, and that 
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and cropping close to the ground, leis panty: i 
however, from its hardiness, wherever it has been4o 


known by me, that it may. endure the hardship.of 
being eee, if so, 1 have. right to. ¢ 
from all its other properties, that it will prove far 
more valuable than any species of grass yét in- 
troduced into culture (the Gama not yet being ful- 
ly known,) and if any farmers at the N or 
South, have waste bogs that are eye-sores within 
their enclosures, Jet them try the experiment of 


even if they should not succeed. 
Asepvneeo Rosinson, 
Of Portsmouth, N.H, . 


THE BREEDER & MANAGER. 











Protection To sHeer.—The Ohio Farmer of 
the 15th inst. contains the following letter on this 
very interesting subject from Dr, 8. D.. Martin, a 
highly intelligent gentleman of Clark county, Ken- 
tucky. 

“ Clarke co., Ky. May 19, 1935, 

It is known to those who have tried the experi- 
ment, that sheep put into the same enclosure with 
cattle that are in good order, or cows having with’ 
them young calves, are completely protected by 
them, from the attacks of dogs; and | believe 
they would also be protected from the attacks of 
wolves, though of this last | have no experience, 
the wolves having been exterminated from this 
section long since. 

These remarks are made in reference to the 
targe breed of cattle we have in this pees Be bat 
it is believed that any cattle that are tolerably fat, 
will show the same dislike to the dog. 

S. D. MARTIN.” 

Dr. Martin also recommends, as.a protection 
to the water-melon vine from the striped bug, 
that a dozen pumpkin seed be planted jn each hill 
with the water melons. The northern orange 
pumpkin. is the best for the purpose. The bug 
being fonder of the pumpkin than the melon will 
eat it in preference to the melon vine. When the 
water-melon vine has grown out of danger, the 
pumpkin-vines may be removed from the hill. 

A stall quantity of fine salt sprinkled about 
vines will prevent the attacks of the cut worm. 





Extracts from the last edition of the “Complete Grazier.”’ 
On THE ECONOMY AND MANAGCMENT OF THE 
DAIRY. 
On the produce of a Dairy. 

The produce of a dairy is to be regarded in a 
two-fold view, as it respects quantity and value. 
Both depend in a great degree upon management; 
for if the cow be injudiciously treated, or the but- 
ter and cheese be badly made, both the product 
and the price will be materially diminished. There 
is no part of farming more steadily profitable than 
the dairy; but, at the same time, none demands 


the -culture of this Grass; it will not be costly, 


» Ad ey 
and downy enough, to hear tepeated: trampling | first is 


the scale of profit; though we cannot butebsernes 
that this is conteadictedin.a late and very minute. 
account of an extenaive farm in the. Vale-of Berker: 
ley, published under the. sanction.of, the ,Sucietys 
for the Diffusion of Useful Koowledge’. Hows 
ever this may be, a well fed cow, of.2 good: breedy 
will produce, on an average, 180-lps..of butierén, 
the.season ; and.this, where there is.an:immediate, 
market for it while fresh, togeth¢r:with the. 

of the skim-milk, either in feeding pigs or maki 
skim-milk eheese, will pay better é Bem 
lone. The common, caleulation. is, 








tion of stock, and where there is.an indi 
mixture of Devon, Suffolk, Leicester, 
and Scotch, the calculation,.io a well, 
dairy, amounts ny hou h 

viz : 7 ike ON Rate 
6 Ibs. per week, during twenty-six. weeks .156., ', 
4 lbs. per i eeks iy * 56... 


f 


week, during fourteen w: 


In forty maakt which js fall four, weaka, soones, 
then they need be generally allowed -to go 


_ {and there is no*doubt that, with proper care in thy 


choice of the cow, nade peeeTionneere Ae 
them, that calculation would be supported in,ge 
years; it might not in parching but then 
all dairy uce must suffer equally. ..Mr. Aiton’s 
calculation is, os we have, already. seen,.250 Iha. 
per annum ; but that is forthe best, milkers.of a 
very superior stock, and-although it may be diffi- 
a . * +“ rn oF 
“See the Report of the Gloucestershire Farmsy 
No IV. in the twenty-first namber of the Farmer's 
Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge: ©». 


t In the Sussex Agricultural eth re is an, 
i] 











account of the produce of the Duke, 
dairy; fom which it appears that the cows, 
Suffolk, produced an average of only 1 6 Ibe, n 
the season; but it does not mention how’ the 
were fed; probably they were, pastured in the 
k. ; MP eon. 
The same survey mentions a Sussex cow, that © 
for some weeks after calving geve ten pounds ¢ 
butter, and twelve pounds of cheese per week ; 
and another is mentioned in the Hampshire Re- 
port that yielded from fifteen to sixteen pounds of 
butter; during part.of, the season ; besides y 
ather instances of equally, pret in 








our waste and unproductive bogs may be ea- 
sily changed to the most productive portions of 


greater judgment and attefition. 


} Essex Agricultural Survey, Vol. Il. p. 289, . 2 












































tes that 28 gal 
cheese, which presa- 


would ‘give 657 Ibs. of 

ese,” | another weston BSeesl 

ji “by “Mr. Aiton, says * that he 

Be Scr ra he on his farm that did not 

own value, or her weight, in sweet-milk 
” 


@ averag: t of full-milk cheese in the 
slish *deleies, whore the whole milk and 
, cannot, however, be estimated at 
jur cwt. In Leicestershire, indeed, 
grazing soils, that carry heavy 
recy a cow is reckoned to make 
five hundred, long weight of 120 
sn ing her calf until it can be 
$ vets conan require full three acres of 
meadows, for summer and winter keep, 
‘not in the power of every farmer, if he 
the stock, to pracure such land to main- 
tain them. In Somersetshire, the average is four 
jwt.and ‘a half;f in Essex, not so high; and 
. Marshall.states that of all the midland coun- 
ties at something more than three cwt.§ 
* Suckling is generally considered the least ne 
fitable, as well as the most precarious, both from 
the accidents to which calves are liable, and the 
more variable price of veal than of butter and 
: bat it is also the least troublesome ; and 
probably that and the making of butter combined, 
are the most advantageous ; as thus: supposing a 
steady weekly demand for butter throughout the 
ear, then the most advisable plan might be, to 
such a number of cows as would supply 
that demand during the winter; and in summer, 
when butter is cheap and veal in demand, to ap- 
ly the extra milk, beyond the quantity required 
the usual consumption of bitter, to suck- 
ling calves, either for the market, or for stock, as 
may best suit the ulterior views of the farmer. 
must, however, depend on the situation of 
the farm; for that may not always afford an op- 
portunity for the acquisition of a succession of 
calves for suckling, or a market for them when 
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*~* Dairy Husbundry, p. 58. It is much to be 
tted that Scotch writers on husbandry do not 
the trouble to reduce their provincial weights 

into the common standard. Three different ones 

are in use, and unless they are distinctly specified, 
much confusion is occasioned in calculations: 

Mr. Aiton’s words are “ fifty-five pints (Scotch) 

will produce one stone (coun/y weight) of full 

milk cheese.” Now the above calculation is 
ded on the Scotch pint containing two Eng- 

quarts, and the Ayrshire stone 16 lbs. of 24 

QZ but in some places the pound consists of only 

Swenty-two ounces and a half. 


“ Leicester Agricultural Survey, pp. 154 and 227, 
ire.do. p. 271. 


[Somerset Agricultural Survey, $d Edit. p. 951. 
Essex Agricultural Survey, Vol. I. p. 271. 


§ Rural Economy of the Midland Counties; 
ad Edit. Vol. I. p. $26. 


‘] 







skim-milk cheese,” The usual time required for 
fattening calves forthe butcher has been already 
stated to “be ten to twelve’ weeks ;* perhaps less 
in summer, when the milk is abundant and rich ; 
and niore when it decreases in quantity and qual- 
ity. But'as the calf does not require the’entire 
milk of the cow which has calved it, for some 
weeks after its birthythe cow will, for a short 
period, support two; and two cows, calving at 
different periods, may be calculated to fatten seven 
calves ‘between them in the year. Compared 
with grazing, every branch of dairy-husbandry 
will probably be found the most profitable ; but 
the trouble and difficulty of management so far 
exceeds the mere feeding of cattle for the sham- 
bles, that it can only be carried on, in most in- 
stances, to a much more limited extent. It has 
also the superiority in other points of consider- 
able importance on farms where the mixed sys- 
tem of tillage and grazing is adopted, that it does 
not require sorich a soil as that for fattening beasts, 
and that it produces food for pigs, or calves, and 
thug, by nourishing more animals creates addi- 
tional manure and a profitable consumption of the 
crops on the spot Jt has been calculated, that 
the herbage which will add 112 Ibs. to the weight 
of an ox, will enable a dairy cow to yield 450 
gallons of milk; which, upon reference to our 
previous statements of the average produce of milk 
in butter, cheese, or veal, and pork, ‘vill be found 
to exceed the return in meat, after making every 
fair allowance for the additional expense of man- 
agement. Mr. Aiton estimates it at more than 
double ;{ but his statements have been combated, 
and, to that extent atleast, are certainly question- 
able. 

In feeding pigs, it has been found that four 
cows will, in the season, fatten a pig of 40 pounds 
weight, to twelve score, which is fifty pounds 
each cow, besides keeping the calves until wean- 
ed ; and pigs, it may be remarked, have been fat- 
tened to great weights upon milk alone. 

Some dairymen allow two hogs to five cows, 
also rearing the calves; but experience proves, 
that two cows will support atwo year old hog 
until he is put upto fatten. In the neighborhood 
of a good market, it will, however, be most profit- 
able to fatten porkers. 

Of skim-milk cheese, the quantity may be cal- 
culated at two cwt. from each cow; but in com- 
paring the two modes of employing the milk, 
there must be deducted from the product of this 
application of it the value of the dung that would 
have been made by the pigs. 

Throughout the system of dairy management, 
the vigilant eye of the principal ought carefully to 
pervade, as it rarely happens that servants are to 
be found who will give that minute attention to 
every particular, which is so indispensably neces- 
sary to ensure success. On this account, it is 
more likely that a dairy-farm of a moderate size 
—wune for instanee that will keep 10 to 20 cows 
—will, if well managed, afford a larger propor- 
tionate profit than one of a greater extent ; because 


*See Book I. Chap. VIL 








T Dairy Husbandry, p. 171. 
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by them: 


tin the former case, the farmer’s wife and daugh-> & 


themselves; and this is always better 
than it ean ever be expected to -be by hired sera: 


and requires such unremitting attention. “[f»- 
Sir John Sinclair very justly remarks, “a few. 
spoonfuls of milk are left in the udder-of the cows 
at milking—it any one of the implements used in, 
the dairy be allowed to be tainted by neglect—or, 
if the dairy-house be kept dirty, or out of order—<» 
if the milk is either too hot or too cold at coagus?: 
lating—if too much or too little rennet is put intey 
the milk—if the whey is not speedily taken off—» 
if too much or too little salt is appli if the but. 
ter is too slowly or too hastily churned—or if: 
other minute attentions are neglected, the milk will. 
be in a great measure lost. If these. niee opera- 
tions occurred only once a month, or once a week, 
they might be easily guarded against; but, as they. 
require to be observed through every stage of the® 
process, and almort every hour of the day, the: 
most vigilant allention must be kept up through-: 
out the whole season. This is not to be expect- 
ed from hired servants. The wives and daugh- 
ters of farmers, therefore, having a greater interest 
in the concern, are more likely to bestow that 
constant, anxious, ard unremitting: attention ‘to. 
the dairy, without which it cannot be rendered 
productive.””* 





* Sir John Sinelair on the Husbandry of Sco:- 
land, Vol. II. p. 124. 


ForeiGn ABstract. 





The Constitution Frigate has arrived at New 
York, from Plymouth, England, whence she sailed 
on the 17th May. Our late minister at France, 
Mr. Livingston, came passenger. His reception 
at New York, by his old townsmen, was warm 
and no doubt highly gratifying to his feelings. 

In speaking on the subject of his late mission, 
the New York papers say: 

‘- We are glad to learn from the conversation 
of Mr. Livingston that his return to the United 
States is not to be taken as an evil omen. | A- 
mong the reasons for it is the desire to put the 
President in possession of his views more fully 
than he could well do by letter. He has not 
perceived among the people or in the Govern- 
ment of France, any hostile disposition towards 
us. Onthe whole, we find nothing to shake our 
often expressed confidence, that our affairs with 
France will be brought to a satisfactory and friend- 
ly issue. Mr. Livingston will soon repair to 
Washington, and no doubt government will in 
some way put the people in possession of the 
impressions made by his statements.” 

In Mexico General Santa Anna, the newly 
created Dictator, has gained a decisive victory 
over the opposing troops. What have the peo- 
ple of South America, and our North American 
neighbor, Mexico, gained by their revolutions? 


Later.—An arrival at New York brings Lon 
don dates to the 17th, and Liverpool to the 20th 
May, both inclusive. 

The ministry of lord Melbourne appears to be 





disso}ving fram mere weakness—reports of some 





vants. No branch of husbandry, in fact, deserves | 
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palt in Paris-on the night-of the 15th May. 


“days preceding the 20th May, were 11,000 bales; 


lized all the business on the road, and that the 


“posed, dangerously ill; but hopes are entertain- 


1wo or three resignations were rife, but as they | 
are but reports, we shall not name the individuals. 
Jt is supposed, that Lord Jobn Russell will.suc- 
ceed in his election for the borough of Stroud, . 
The agriculturists in some districts in England 
were ina state of rict in consequence of the new 
law act, and it had been found necessary to 
call.out the police. 
From France, pothing oddaions! on the score 
of our indemnities. he prosecution of the 
seems to be a favorite with the liberal 
ament.of France. There wasa slight tu- 








--The war in Spain it is said is on the eve of be- 

ing brought to.a termination by a marriage be- 
wween the young queen and the eldest son of 
Don Carlos. ie, 

The king of Belgium bad very unceremoni- 
ously dissolyed the Representative Cliamber, and 
thereby given great offeace. ‘The Chamber be- 
ing itself taken by surprise manifested the ut- 
most astonishment and indignation, by rising, 
surrounding the tribunal and venting’ their feel- 
jogsin.s0 noisy a manner as to drown the voice 
of the president. .— 

The sales of-cotton at Liverpool! for the three 





the market was steady, and full prices obtained. 


Domestic SUMMARY. 


The amount of toll received upon all the 
New York canals for April and May, is $868,- 
204,10 ¢ts.; this exceeds the collections of 1834, 
$67,551,11 cts. and those of 1838, $42,870,106. 

The ship Washington bound from New York 
to Mobile, struck on the Crossing Rocks reef on 
the 17th April, and bilged in about two hours— 
catgo principally saved, thongh ina damaged 
state—the vessel a total wreck. 

Robert J. Walker, Esq. has. been appointed 
Senator of the U. S for the state of Mississippi by 
the governor, to supply the vacancy occasioned 
by the expiration of the term of Mr. Poindexter, 

The Providence (Rhode Island) Journal states 
that the Rai! Road receotly carried into opera- 
tion between that city and Boston, has monopo- 


stages have nothing to do. 

The dispnted boundary question between 
Ohio and Michigan. has been settled for the pre- 
sent, by a virtual reference of the subject to the 
consideration of the next congress, We rejoice 
at this, and trhst it may be finally adjusted so as 
t0 do justice to both parties. 

This city on S:turday afternoon, was visited 
with a very severe wind and thunder storm — 
Two houses in Albemarle street were unroofed ; 
several trees were biown down about the city.— 
The lightning struck one of the chimneys of the 
Court House and knocked it down, the bricks 
falling in the inside of the house. Among seve- 
ral persons who took shelter in the Court House, 
was a son of the venerable Judge Marshall from 
Virginia, on his way to join his father now ly- 
ing ill at Philadelphi»; ove of the bricks fell on 
his’ head and fractured his skull. Medical aid 
was immediately called -in and the operation of 
trepanning performed. He dies, as may be sup- 





done to barns, fences, &c. on of the 
York road extending a few miles from the eh 
.-A most destructive storm visited Philadelphia 
on.Friday last. Dock street, near the Delaware 
river, a street more than 100 feet, wide presented 
an entire sheet of water from 
Third street—many of the cellars being filled to 
the ceiling ; the bar room of Dock ward Hotel 
was a foot deep in the bar reom. Litile Dock 
street suffered in a similar way. ‘The loss in su- 


liquors with the bungs out, cotton yarn. Ke. is 
very considerable. 

A worm which is styled the army worm, ftom 
its moving forward, in its work of destruction, in 
solid masses, is making great ravages in the wes- 
tera states, particularly in the Rye fields and 
theddows. When it first makes its appearance, it 
ig about an inch Tong, slender, of a dark brown, 
varying to black, colour, with white streaks on the 
side—the head amber color and hard as a flint. 
In five or six days it attains its growth—about 2 
inches in length. When of the latter size, it is 
represented as devouring a large blade of grass 
in two minutes. 

Dr. Wm. H. Mowbry has been tried in the 
Snperior Court of Iredell Co. N. Carolina, on 
the charge of negro stealing, found guilty and 
sentenced to be hung, He was to have been ex- 
ecuted on the 19th inst.. Mowbry is from Geor- 
gia. 
ore — 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

















TO A LADY GARDENING. 
BY THOMAS. MOORE. 


O, could we do with this world of ours 

As thou dost with thy garden bowers, 

Reject the weeds and keep the flowers, 
What a heaven on earth we'd make it ? 

So bright a dwelling should be our own, 

So warranted free from sigh «ur frown, 

That angels soon would be coming down, 
By the week or month to take it. 


Like those gay flies that wing through air, 
And in themselvesa lustre bear, 
A stock of fight, still, ready there, 
Whenever they wish to use it ; 
So in this world ta make for thee, 
Our hearts shall all like fire-flies be, 
And the flash of wit or poesy 
Break forth whenever we close it. 
While every joy that glads our sphere 
Hath still some shadow hovering near, 
In this new world of ours, my dear, 
Such shadows all will be omitted ; 
Unless they re like that graceful one, 
Which, when thou’rt dancing in the sun, 
Still near the leavesa cliarm upon 
Each spot where it bath flitted! 





To make Bracxserry Wine.—Press the 
juice out lightly through a cloth, so as not to pers 
mit much of the pulp to pass through. To eve- 
ry quart of the juice add two quarts of water, and 
three puunds of clean brown sugar. Put the mix- 
ture in a jug or keg which must be filled with it. 
Let it stand:with a thin cloth over the mouth or 
bung of the vessel, until the fermentation has ceas- 
ed, which may be known by putting the ear to 
the aperture. Ifthe whizzing noise hag ceased, 
the fermentation is completed. Draw it off im- 





ed of his recovery; which we trust in God may 





mediately, leaving all the sediment at the ‘bottom 








t street to 


gars and other groceries, hardware, casks of 


we 










er.—The currant wine should have an addition of 
halfa pint of brandy to a gallon of the mixture, 
otherwise it would probably not keep, owing’to 
the large quantity of vegetable. acid, contained in 
the currants. If we were to make either-of the 
wines for our own use, we should use the best 
loaf instead of brown sugat, as the strdng flavor of 
the latter would most likely. injure-themore deli- 
cate one peculiar to each of these! fruits. 





New Warer Wueer—The U.S, Gazetie re- 
contly contained the following notice ofa newly. 
invented water wheel now exhibiting in the‘sitpef 
Philadelphia : , Mabalidees 

“Important INVENTION.—Gideon ‘Hotchkiss. 
Esq. of Windsor, Broome Co. New York, heré- 
tofore favorably known as one of the most i 
ous mechanics Of the state, has invented a new 
species of reaction Water-wheel, for which he has 
obtained a patent:.and which bids fair, we 
assured, to outrival all other machinery: of th 
kind heretofore in use. it is small in size, runs 
vertically, entirely under water, and proves it 
not only well adapted to machinery in general, but 
particularly to Saw-mille. In its application to 
saw-mills, it combines all the advantages. of the 
geared re-action wheel, and yet is more simg 
and pérmanent than the flutter-wheel.—The w. 
propelling power is obtained without either. 
or straps, and being under water, is neither 
to decay, to be destroyed by fire, or obstructed by 
ice.—Mr. Hotchkiss’ Mills are cheap in . 
tion, all possess advantages so obvious, 
from the saving of expense, that mill owners 
where they are known, upon the Susquehannah 
Delaware, Alleghany, and the neighboring small 
streams, are already engaged in tearing out their - 
old machinery, and introducing them. Mather & 
Sprague, in the vicinity of Binghamton; Thomas 
& Johnson, Great Bend, Pa., Stiles & Whitaker, 
Port Deposite; Jacob Radiker,Colchester,Delaware 
county; Caleb Cornwall, Newark, ‘'ioga : 
Nichols & Hayte, Painted Post; and . Forbes 
Co., Olean Point, have these improved Mille ip 
operation, 
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BANK. NOTE TABLE. 

Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samu l Win- 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of 

Baltimore and North streets. 


v. 8. Bank, eooceseres 
Branch at Baltimore, 
Other Branches....++**¢ 
MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par 
H Dyoe cocccecsee gl 
Frederick, ..-++e++ee0e++-d0 
Westminster, ...2++.+++++d0 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, 
Do. payable at Easton,+#<d 
Saliebury,....- 5 per ct. 
Cumber ONd,- core. sevccee 
Millin 1ON,.oceccessrecesado 
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ing Banks,.,..... do 
Ohio Bask, generally 343} 
New Jersey Kanks gen. 1 ia? 
Adexandria, New York City,....... 
PENNSYLVANIA. New York State,.... 
Philadelphia,......sseee-s a iM 
Chambersburg,....-+++++- a i > 
Gettysburg .. «seeeedo] New Hampshire, . .. 
Pittsburg, .....+-++++++14a2} Maine, 2 
York,...0000 seseceeseeeeda| Rhode Island, 
OtherPennsyivaniaBks. 1422) North Carolina, 
Delaware (uuder $5]....3a4| Soath Carolina, 
Do [over 5].....-.9a1] Georgia, 
Michigan Banks, be New Orleaus 
Canadi + eget 
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VA BLE STOCK FOR SALE. 

FULL-BRED Durham short horn yearling LULL, 

a wae supesior animal;a 7-8 blood, saine age; a 
two COWS, 4 years old, 3-4 blood, in calf by a full-bred 
Bull. Pevigrees given im full. Applications for any of 
the above cattle w be made to the Editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener. by whom the terms will be made known. 

&F ia a distance inust be post paid. 
une > 














DEVON COW AND CALF. 
Fo sale, a first rate DEVON COW, five years old 
this spring, uf the best. blood and most beautiful 
form. She is altogether one of the most perfect animals 
of her kind, and is in Calf te a first rate Devon bull. She 
has also by her side a BULL CALF, twe months old; 





ing vo use fur him, his price 
SINCLAIR & 3.OORE. 


equal ip all respects to any other calf of his kind, and. 
wil be delivered in ae nee 
June Mh, 1835. x 


do | ing the Swedish or Rata 


42 hand. 


The price of the two animals is »200, and they 
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LARGE WHITE FLAT TURNIP SEED, » Ee 
, JUST RECEIVED ‘heiak 


9 ‘ 
hite Flat, and Red ‘Tup 
th 1834,) raised: 
ir, Seur. ro the fines, 
success of Turnip 
the last 8 years, and thege 
neral satis(action expressed by those who have tried them, 
added tu the increased annual demand fur the articles frog 
Eastera Seedsinen and others, is sufficient provf uf iteeg 
perior quality. 
it is recommended “to sow the seed of either kind 
the 10th August, un new cleared land, or well tilled 
loam—gqca tity ofseed required to crop one : cre of" 
4 to 14 Ib.; it thelatter quantity is sown it will be 
to cross the plaots with a harrow, after which follow 
hoes, leaving the plante about I2 inches apart’ For 
ther information relative to preparation of seed, 
tion, &c. see R. Sinclair's remarks on Turnip cro\'s ia 
American Farmer, volume 8, page 138. Price ¢1 
Ib. and a liberal discount to these who purchase a -4 
ai’. 
Also, early sound Dutch Turnip Seed, Norfolk or 
white, white Tankard, yellow Bullock, Kuta 
— new tigbrid Turnip Seeds, at 75 cis, to $2 pe 
Picx.ino Cucumsen Seep of best sorts, Endive, Bross 
. Lettuce of various sorts, among which an 
brown Dutch; lage white apd Cilicia—the thre: 
most esteemed sorts; YELLOW TURNIP R 
and BLUE CURLED GREENS, or DELAW. 
KALE, a superior sort of fall sowing—both of the latier 
articles were raised by Robert Sinclair, Senr., with his» 
sual care, from plants selected ex for the purpos. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr, 
At omg & Moore's Maryland Agricultural Repository. 
June 


LPs. 
650 Sit “tio. 
Clairmont Nurseries, by R. 
and best shaped reots. The 
produced trom these seeds 





DALE’S NEW HYBRED TURNIP. 
. gore now offers to the agriculturiste-s ndw 
and decidedly superior variety of Turnip, ori 

ed by BR. Dale, Eaq. an intelligent farmer, 
Scotland; it was obtained by unwearied attention in crom 
a Turnip; it is superior ig 
size and flavor to the Ruta a; is closer and finer in 
texture; it is as rapid in ite growth as the white Flat Tar. 
nip. in fact, it includes the great desideratum in the 
lection of a proper variety of the Turnip which iste 
obtain the greatest possible weight at a given expense of 
manure. is Variety seeins tu be more adapted to this 
end than any other sort introduced; it will be found sw» 

rior in quality to any of the White Field Turnips, and 
ae longer than any of them, and very near as long a 
the Ruta Baga— the color is yellow--the shape 
Price 25 cents per ounce. The season fur sowing igs 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr 
At Sinclair & Moore’s Maryland Agricultural Repository. 

June. 30th. 








TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 


1. Price five dollars per annum, payable in advatee. 
&¥Wheu this is done, 50 cents worth of any kind of seeds 
on hand will be delivered or sent wo the of the sub- 
scriber with his receipt. 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable to apy 
other for distant subscribers, is by check os draft on some 


J»o | responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current 


bank note ; and to obviate all objection to mail transmr 
sion, the conductors assume the risk. 

3. Subscriptions are always charged sy THE reaR, apd 
never for ashorter term. When once sent to a 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the dis 
cretion of the publishers) without a special order, om Ie 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, to take 
effeet av THE END of the current year of subscription: 

4. Subscribers may receive the work by mail either ia 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or quarterly portions; of 
else in a volume (ending in May annually), 
pressed, half bound and lettered (to match with the Ame 
rican Parmer) by sueh conveyance ae they may direct: 
but the $5 must in all these cases be paidin advances. 

(-Apvertisemmnrs relating to amy. of the subjects of 





—— be inserted onee at one-dollar per 
or. at that rate for more than = square, aud at half she} 
rate. farr each repetition. 
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